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OUR BENEFITS FROM THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

BY ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 



Columbus died in the belief that the way to India and far 
Cathay led through the Caribbean Sea. His faith will in part be 
justified when the Nicaragua Canal is opened to the commercial 
navies of the world. 

The dawn of the twentieth centnry will be the psychological 
moment for America — as the United States are popularly, though 
eclectically, called. She will then have reached the most critical 
stage conceivable in her development as a nation ; and it were well 
that her statesmen, recognizing this fact, should be prepared 
to perform their duty as the trustees of those who have placed 
them in power. European nations, who have never ceased to 
threaten the Isthmus — the true path for sea-power between "West 
and East, as Cromwell, Nelson, and even Columbus appear to 
have recognized — and, in particular, Great Britain, whose com- 
mercial interests predominate and whose navy is supposed to 
hold the command of the sea, may severally or collectively call 
upon America to make good her pretensions or to resign the 
proud position which Nature and the genius of her sons have 
clearly assigned to her. She will be pressed to decide, whether 
she aspires to the rank and responsibilities of a world-power, or 
is content to play the part of a Hanseatic Confederation, whose 
influence, however great, must necessarily be restricted within 
comparatively narrow and selfish limitations. 

In these days of political and commercial rivalry, embracing 
the whole world, the nebulous Monroe Doctrine — as understood 
by the masses in America and Europe — will, of necessity, be dis- 
sipated, unless it be condensed into some visible form of resist- 
ance against the encroachment of Europe. In plain words, the 
Monroe Doctrine, in its negative, protective, and final aspects, 
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can only be upheld by force of arms : by a navy capable of dis- 
puting the claims of the world to a closer share in the develop- 
ment of Central and South America, or by an ally, who, for a 
consideration, may be willing to guarantee the preservation of 
American interests. As an Englishman, I should like to see 
Great Britain presiding over the projected Isthmian Canal ; but, 
as a geographer, who may be permitted to regard such issues from 
a philosophical point of view, I am compelled to admit, that the 
claims of America, in spite of many reasons which invalidate 
them, are, morally speaking, in excess of all others. For her the 
unfettered possession of the canal is a matter of vital concern, 
involving her very existence as a free and independent people ; 
but for Europe it means simply commercial and political ag- 
grandisement. 

The question is, therefore: Will American statesmen have suffi- 
cient patriotism and foresight to subordinate personal ambition 
to the progressive requirements of a virile population ? 

"We all know that the development and expansion of nation- 
alities follow the lines of the least resistance, and are governed 
by inflexible natural laws. Equally well-known are the principles 
governing the redistribution of trade centres resulting from the 
opening up of new channels of commerce. That America can 
continue to maintain her position of isolation and reserve in the 
family of nations is contrary to the teaching of history. Even 
in recent years this has been shown to be theoretically impossible. 
In the question regarding Hawaii, America lost a favorable oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a naval base that may be absolutely essential 
to her in the future — indeed, the chief strategic position in the 
Pacific ; and in the Nicaraguan dispute she honorably acted up 
to the true principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and thereby 
renounced forever the spread-eagle claims with which it had 
hitherto been invested, at least in popular estimation. Her action 
in raising the diplomatic rank of her chief European ministers to 
that of ambassadors may be held to indicate that her relations 
with foreign powers are daily becoming more intimate and im- 
portant : indeed, her recent pacific intervention between China 
and Japan proves this beyond dispute. 

These, and other examples which might be cited, point to the 
fact that the United States have outgrown their Constitution, 
and must, of necessity, assume a positive and progressive, as 
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against a negative and retrocessional, attitude towards the world. 
Should America elect to adopt a distinct foreign policy, with all 
its consequences, she will, of course, require a navy capable of 
enforcing her diplomatic representations. Has America such a 
navy? Indeed, one may ask, without reflecting on the capacity 
of this arm of the service, which all the world knows to be most 
efficient, has America a sufficiently strong navy at the present 
day to venture upon the dangerous expedient of uniting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific? 

In the event of war between Great Britain and Prance, the 
British Channel Squadron must first be defeated before her enemy 
can venture upon invading England; and yet we hesitate to help 
France by constructing a Channel tunnel uniting the two coun- 
tries, in spite of the obvious facilities for destroying it at a mo- 
ment's notice. When the Nicaragua Canal is opened, Europe will 
be brought to the very doors of America — to her chief strategic 
naval base. The West Indies will partially regain their former 
political importance, and of these islands Jamaica, in the hands 
of Great Britain, practically commands the Atlantic entrance to 
the canal. On the Pacific seaboard, the Galapagos Islands, be- 
longing to Ecuador, appear to me to be the most suitable naval 
base for protecting an Isthmian canal. Can America, under 
existing circumstances, uphold her political supremacy and guar- 
antee the protection of her commercial interests? 

By the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850) Great Britain and 
America not only agreed to neutralize any canal that might be 
built across the Isthmus, but also bound themselves to abstain 
from any annexations of territory in Central America.* To 
Great Britain, holding the command of the sea, it is of no great 
consequence whether or not she be debarred from further political 
domination over the Isthmus, provided the Canal remains 
neutralized, but to America such abstention would appear to be 
no longer possible. 

The present disturbance of the balance of power in the Pacific 
by the uprising of Japan, a formidable military and naval power, 
and the consequent destruction of the Chinese myth ; the 
impulse given to international, and especially British, commerce 

* The English settlement at Belize, now called British Honduras, is, I am 
aware, regarded in America as an infringement of this treaty; but there were 
special pre-existing conditions which, under the subsequent convention with Guate- 
mala (1859), constituted a legitimate, though contested, claim on the part of Great 
Britain. 
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in the Pacific by the construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in connection with fast steamers (armed cruisers) shorten- 
ing the route between Europe and Eastern Asia ; the projected 
direct cables along this new pathway of commerce ; and finally, 
the inevitable construction of the Nicaragua Canal — all these are 
events indicating the advent of a time, not so very remote, when 
the Pacific will vie with the Atlantic as a pathway to the far 
East. The route through the Suez Canal is open to many 
objections, on account of the dangers to sea-borne commerce in 
time of war. 

The favorable geographical position of America, presiding 
over one of the chief foci of international commerce and hold- 
ing what may be the key to the future command of the sea, 
offers a national ambition which no statesman can afford to neg- 
lect. Similar conditions led to the creation of the Roman 
Empire and to the expansion of Great 'Britain. Will America, 
with these examples before her, accept the greatness that is 
thrust upon her, and recognize her responsibilities ; and will her 
sons respond to the call thus made upon her courage and re- 
sources ? These are questions that must be answered soon. 

An ever-increasing navy, an adequate army, naval bases and 
coaling stations — if not colonies — must necessarily hamper for 
many years to come the internal development of a young country. 
Add to these, the adoption of a sound foreign policy, with all 
its consequences, and America may well hesitate on the course 
which is marked out for her, directly the Nicaragua Canal is 
opened to traffic. But as " Rome was not built in a day," and as 
the British Empire is the growth of centuries of strenuous 
effort, America may comfort herself with the hope that "suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof." The only comfort denied 
her is, that if she refuse to occupy vital strategic positions well 
within her grasp, some other power may snap them up. If her 
Constitution prohibit national expansion, all one can say is : So 
much the worse for the Constitution, which in these days ought 
to be sufficiently robust to stand "the higher criticism." 

Having roughly outlined the political aspect of our subject, 
we may now glance at the co-related conditions of international 
commerce, in regard to the displacement of trade centres by the 
marriage of the Pacific with the Atlantic. If, politically speak- 
ing, the opening of the Nicaragua Canal carries with it many 
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dangers as well as advantages to the development of America, 
the commercial prospects may be said to promise nothing but 
profit. 

The relation between trade routes and distributing centres is 
a subject of the highest importance, not only to merchants, but 
also, and in a greater degree, to the statesmen who direct and 
control the colonial and foreign affairs of a country. That this 
relation is of the most intimate kind, and the result of a natural law 
which has been evident since the days when the civilizations of 
China, India, Arabia, and the Mediterranean were first evolved, 
is a well-marked historical fact. To go no further back than the 
inauguration of the Suez Canal, about twenty-five years ago, 
Great Britain is still experiencing the unfavorable results of the 
deflection of commerce from the Cape route to that by the Medi- 
terranean and the Suez Canal. Instead of London being the chief 
distributing centre of the riches of the Far East, as in earlier 
times, there have arisen in the Mediterranean basin a number of 
competitive centres. The Mediterranean Powers thus enjoy a 
partial revival of their ancient prosperity. To Great Britain, as 
the monopolist of the sea-borne commerce of the world, this 
has proved a serious financial loss, and it is only by seeking 
compensation elsewhere, e. g., in the acquisition of new markets, 
that her merchants can hope to retain their paramount ad- 
vantages. 

But, perhaps, the fundamental reason — apart from maritime 
and colonial enterprise — why Great Britain has distanced her 
rivals is that she is the only power enjoying the facilities of Free 
Trade. Whilst all other powers are Protectionist, in the largely 
unfulfilled hope of nourishing their growing industries, Great 
Britain has never deviated from her present fiscal policy since 
the time of its adoption. Every market in the world, which can 
be approached by sea, is at her disposal. The absurdity to which 
Protection has been carried, especially by America, in the vain 
attempt to keep out British exports and to undermine British 
commerce, need not be insisted upon in these pages. Every coun- 
try in the world has been fertilized by British capital — to the ex- 
tent, it is said, of no less than two thousand millions of pounds 
sterling. So long, then, as Great Britain pursues a Free Trade 
policy, and other countries are hampered by Protection, so long 
will she continue to dominate the markets of the world. If 
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America were to adopt Free Trade principles she would indeed 
become a formidable rival. 

When the Nicaragua Canal is opened, British freights to San 
Francisco will be handicapped, as compared with cargoes from the 
Eastern States of the Union. At present the distance from New 
York to San Francisco, by Cape Horn, is 15,900 miles, and from 
Liverpool 16,900 miles, or six per cent, further ; but when the 
Canal is opened, New York will be 4,200 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and Liverpool 8,200 miles, or no less than ninety-six per 
cent, further ; thus doubling the distance of Europe as compared 
with the Atlantic States from the Pacific Coast. On the reverse 
side, from the American point of view, one can well understand 
the opposition of the trans-continental American railways to the 
opening up of a short sea route between Atlantic and Pacific trade 
centres. 

Again, when the Nicaragua Canal is opened, the Atlantic 
States of North America will be within a short distance from the 
Pacific States of South America; although it is believed that, 
south of Callao, the carrying trade, by sailing vessels at least, 
would follow its present course round Cape Horn, in order to 
escape the canal dues and the light baffling breezes under the 
Equator. But in this case, steamships would replace sailing ves- 
sels and carry American trade much further south. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to formulate a new doc- 
trine, as against the Monroe doctrine : 

First, That the welfare of the United States of America is 
bound up with the maintenance of the British Empire; 

Second, That, when the Nicaragua Canal is opened, the 
United States will be in a position to assume or reject the rank 
and responsibilities of a world-power ; and 

Third, That the United States, in alliance with Great Britain 
and her Colonies, would inevitably lead to the hegemony of the 
English-speaking race. 

The increasing popularity of marriages between American 
heiresses and British peers encourages the hope that, since nations 
and individuals develop along parallel lines, America and Great 
Britain will recognize the obvious advantages of a mariage de 
convenance. 

Arthur Silva White. 



